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devitalizing ritual act. At the beginning of the proceedings, when the
spectre's potency registers zero, while the necromancer's registers a still
undirninished plenitude of normal human blood-pressure, the difference
is of a magnitude at which it constitutes a securely impassable gulf;1 but,
as the original difference approaches parity, this gulf dwindles to the
narrowness of a strait across which the reanimated ghost can leap; and at
that stage the necromancer has both attained the result for which he has
been working and has incurred the peril which, in his profession, is in-
separable from success. The reanimated ghost is now at the successful
necromancer's disposal for him to command if he can; but, in conse-
quence, the necromancer himself is now exposed to a risk of having the
tables turned on him by the reanimated ghost.

The truth seems to be that a ghost which is impotent to take the ini-
tiative in engineering its own revival does not feel any moral obligation
towards a necromancer whose motive in taking the necessary initiative
and in making the indispensable blood-sacrifice has not, after all, been a
disinterested one. The first use that the ghost will make of the vitality
that the blood-transfusion is restoring to him will be to reassert a will of
his own. In the language of a nascent post-Modern Western Science of
Psychology,

'An autonomous complex pursues its way and goes through its paces,
repeating its own special performance quite regardless of any human con-
sideration. It is a kind of ghost haunting the corridors of the Mind, and,
like a ghost, it enters the sphere of the Present from the still living Past.
It is elusive and hard to challenge, like the ghost. Only analytical insight,
with fair appraisal of its historical significance, can break through the
intangible envelope and release the energy informing it.'3

In real life a necromancer seldom has the legendary Odysseus' luck of
drawing as his 'opposite number' in the lottery a Teiresias who honours
a gentleman's agreement by delivering his oracle in exchange for the
draught of revivifying blood and then tactfully relieving the necroman-
cer of his presence.3 And, even when the shade with which the necro-
mancer has business to transact does behave in this gentlemanly way,
his unwanted fellow phantoms neutralize his tact by their importunity.
When Odysseus was engaged in raising the ghost of Teiresias, the dark
life-blood had no sooner spurted into the sacrificial trench than

'they came flocking up from. Erebus, the souls of the lifeless dead: brides
and their grooms; 'old men with a tale of sufferings to match their tale of
years; and maidens in the springtide of their sorrow, which was as fresh as
the bloom of their youth. There came warriors, too, slain in battle, with
their armour bedabbled in gore. All these in their multitudes came crowd-
ing round the trench from every quarter, with an unearthly clamour; and
I, at their onset, was gripped by a blanching fear.'*

1 Luke xvi. 26.

* Baynes, H. G.: Mythology of the Soul (London 1940, Bailliere, Tindall & Cox;
1949. Methuen), p. 862.

3  6rf. XI, 11. iso-i.

4  Od. XI, 11, 36-43. Lines 38-43 were rejected as spurious by the Alexandrian critics
Zenodotus and Aristophanes on the unconvincing ground of an alleged inconsistency
with what follows them.